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Feditarial, 

Wer can number the men of genius 
whom we know on the fingers of one 
hand, but the man of talents exists to 
a degree in almost every acquaintance. 
Genius is needed in the world, but for 
large and indirect uses, while the need 
of men of talent is immediate and con- 
stant. We look to genius for inspira- 
tion and moral stimulus, but talent 
presents the world with a present cause 
and opportunity. ‘‘ The man of gen- 
lus may be a guide,’’ says Arthur 
Helps, ‘‘ but the man of talents will be 
a leader.’’ 


No more thoughtful and practical 
word has been spoken in the discus- 
sion on the length of the college term 
than that of Prof. N. S. Shaler in the 
last Aéantic. Prof. Shaler would not 
abridge the four years’ course, but 
arrange to have some preparatory work 
in the chosen professional career done 
during this period. He speaks, also, 
of the high cost of a college course 
Which prevents the young men from 
seeking it. This cost has increased of 
late years from higher tuition fees and 
the more luxurious standards of living 
Which have penetrated university life 
as every other. But he notes a sensi- 
ble change in respect to the last, now 
taking place at Harvard, signified in 
one way by the formation of the Fox- 
croft club, a co-operative society 
among the poorer students, so well 
organized and of such high character 
In its personnel as to win the respect of 
all observers. ‘The Ma/ion, comment- 
ing on Prof. Shaler’s article, thinks if 
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the change in the course he suggests 
be adopted, it may lead to an inquiry 
into the wisdom of the length of the 
present vacation. Though eight hours 
may be sufficient for the working-day 
eight months in the year ‘‘seems a 
moderate allowance for study. Men 
who are seriously at work in the world 
take such vacations only exception- 
ally.’’ 

Tur /rdependent has been gather- 
ering statistics concerning church 
membership in the United States ; 
finding an aggregate of something over 
twenty-one million in a population of 
sixty-three million. The Chicago 
Jimes calls attention to these statistics 
in view of the demand to close the 
Columbian Exhibition on Sunday ; 
two in three of the population not 
being church attendants at all, and 
nearly half of the remaining third 
being of some liberal faith and hold- 
ing very tolerant views of the use of 
Sunday. It ‘The attempt of 
the Sabbatarian to enforce his peculiar 
views on this country is the attempt 
of a relatively small minority to coerce 
a mighty multitude.’’ 


says, 


Rev. D. N. Urrer lately preached 
a discourse on Jonah, in which he 
took the usual ground held by think- 
ers of his school, in regard to the his- 
torical worth of the story and the 
ethical lesson derived therefrom. One 
of the city papers printed the ser- 
mou and commented in terms of high 
favor on the same, calling attention 
to the ‘‘advanced’’ ideas of the 
preacher and the general progress 
of thought on religious subjects which 
it indicated. We do not mean to say 
that Mr. Utter’s discourse did not de- 
serve all the praise it received. On 
the contrary we read it with pleasure 
and profit; but the assumption that 
the rational sentiments it contained 
were entirely new must have amused 
the preacher as well as the liberal 
community in general. We have here 
an evidence of the singular obtuseness 
of the secular understanding on some 
subjects, as manifested in that univer- 
sal organ, the daily press. It would 
seem as if, in the city where ‘*Swing’’ 
and ‘‘’fThomas’’ are household words, 
the sort of heresy taught in sermons 
of this kind need no longer excite 
deep surprise, however, it may com- 
mand general assent. 


SomE of the Boston papers have 
been discussing the art of writing 
English in the public schools. The 
Gazette thinks the poverty of results 
in this line of work is due principally 
toa ‘‘lack of ideas.’’ When we re- 
call some of the topics given for com- 
position exercise in the lower grades, 
we are inclined to think the Gazette is 
right. ‘These topics are almost inva- 
riably beyond the pupil’s mental 
stretch, and entirely outside his possi- 
ble personal experience. Simple, de- 
scriptive writing about any ordinary 
object with which the young are famil- 
iar, is all that should be required in 


‘grades below the eighth or ninth. 


Set a boy to write about a game of 
marbles ora day spent in the country, 
and he will find something to say, 
while he turns mute as a clam when 
asked to write on some abstract topic, 
like Cheerfulness or Gratitude. The 
opportunity for drill in the correct use 
of words is as good in one case as in 
This gift of descriptive 
writing is one that adult minds, many 
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teachers included, are sadly deficient 
in. Both teacher and pupil need to 
learn to open their eyes, discover the 
merits of the real world about them, 
to make use of the readiest, most nat- 
ural means of help, in the composition 
class aselsewhere. ‘‘ The boy should 
first be taught to speak well, and then 
to write as he speaks,” says the writer 
before quoted: ‘‘he should be told 
not to write unless he has something 
to say, and knows exactly what he 
wants to say.’’ 

A WRITER 1n the /:/¢Aical Record on 
“The Ethics of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians’’ makes this distinction 
between the twotypes of ancient civ- 
ilization. Babylon represented, in her 
love of art and literature, the develop- 
ment of her commercial and mercan- 
tile life, a civilizing force of which 
Assyria knew nothing. The writer 
quotes from Renan that ‘‘ there was 
nota single idea which Assyria helped 
to spread, not a single good cause 
which she served.’’ She had culture, 
but not that accompanied with enlight- 
enment of the heart, ‘“‘ hardly any- 
thing more than a thin veneer, which, 
as it wore off, exposed the roughness 
beneath.’’ The duties of the Babylo- 
nians represented moral and _ spiritual 
qualities, those of the Assyrians stood 
for the same carnal motives and pas- 
sious whichruled the conduct of their 
worshipers. 


A WRITER for the secular press 
commenting on the death of Cardinal 
Newman, says that a great organiza- 
tion like the Catholic church has need 
of such men, but that ‘‘ Newmans 
alone would never hold it together.’’ 
He was an intellectual giant, but the 
force that binds the masses together in 
willing subservience to mother church 
is not necessarily of the highest intel- 
lectual order. ‘‘ That preacher is most 


effective who is neither keen nor brill- | 


iant, but who exhorts in commonplace 
language. To seek men’s hearts by 
firing over their heads is to wholly 
miss the aim, and no man merely 


brilliant was = ever a successful 
preacher.’’ Continuing in this line, | 
the writer adds that cardinals have 


their uses in the system to which they 
belong, but the ‘‘ preaching friar ’’ is 
a more potent factor still. It is the 
thousands of ‘‘ nameless missionaries 
who have preserved the Catholic 
church to the world.’’ 


s 


NOTHING dignifies the human char- 
acter like death. 
Kemmler execution speak of the pris- 
oner’s calm and composed bearing, the 
entire absence of anything like fear or 
nervousness in his behavior. The 
night preceding his death he slept 
soundly until five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Reaching the place of his exe- 
cution he was to all appearances the 
calmest man present, showing a child- 
like simplicity and desire to please in 
the adjustment of the deadly appara- 
tus prepared for him, most affecting. 
The surrounding witnesses trembléd 
and spoke in husky tones. The one 
chiefly concerned showed no such signs 
of emotion. The history of almost 
every execution. repeats this expert- 
ence. ‘The five anarchists hung in 
Chicago a few years ago commanded 
universal admiration for the calm, 
courageous manner in which they met 
their doom. It will not do to set down 
behavior of this kind to stolidity and 
brazen effrontery. Itis the mastery 
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of spirit over flesh, a mastery that even 
a coarse, passionate brute like Kemmler 
can exemplify in the moment of su- 
preme trial. Setting aside the techni- 
cal question of immortality, we have 
here testimony of an immortal part in 
man’s nature deserving our highest 
honor. No matter how low, or vi 
cious he may be, the man whocan meet 
death unfalteringly, acquires a new 
worth and dignity that even the igno- 
miny of a public execution can not 
remove. 

THE 7wenticth Century reaches us 
regularly among our exchanges, and 
for its fearless utterances on the princi- 
ples of social justice and equality 
which it advocates, we yield it all 
honor and credit. But some of its 
statements are based on a_ painfully 
exaggerated state of feeling which sets 
the moral vision all awry, as when, re- 
peating a story of the burning of Arme- 
nian peasants by Turkish officials for 
the non-payment of taxes, it compares 
this state of things with thatin Ameri- 
ca, and declares that punishment for 
the same offense with us is ‘* burying 
alive—in prison’’; adding that the 
principle is the same in both cases. 
The advocates of social reform only 
hurt their cause by the use of such 
childish arguments. Another of as 
little weight is the same _ paper's 
declaration that under existing indus- 


trial conditions it is immoral for the 


poor to have children that ‘* the chil- 
dren of the poor are simply products 
for the slave market,’’ and that “for 
poor people to have children is to bring 
into the world, without their consent, 
persons who must be slaves.’’ Such 
morbid extravagance of language, 
justly offends minds trained to think, 
and not substitute intensity of feeling 
for a logical conclusion. 


The Present Unitarian Situation. 


An explanation is due our readers, 
for again bringing up the subject dis- 
cussed in our issue of July 24, véz., the 
present relation of the A. U. A. to the 


~W.U.C. We publish this week, at 


the repeated and urgent request of 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, the entire address 
of Secretary Keynolds at the anniver- 


sary meeting of last May, as printed 
in the Register. This request is based 
on the feeling that the extracts from 
this address before published, do not 
fairly represent Mr. Reynolds’ views. 
In yielding to this demand we feel we 
do so at the expense of our readers’ 


interest and patience ; not that Mr. 


Reynolds’ address does not afford in- 
teresting reading-matter, but as the 
majority of our Unitarian readers are 
also subscribers to the Aeg/ster they 
are familar with the subject, and need 
not this special effort at enlighten- 
ment at our hands. 

Once more we remind the reader 
that the only subject before th » Amer- 
ican Association at the time of this 
address was the replacement of the 
secretary of the W. U. C. on the board 
of the A. U. A. Mr. Reynolds, the 
executive head of the latter organiza- 
tion, explained the present broken re- 
lations between the eastern and west- 
ern bodies by saying that the W. U. C. 
had declard it could not disburse the 
funds of the A. U. A. on the latter’s 
present Christian basis. The entire 
argument of his remarks is based on 
this declaration, which he and his 
friends declare to be his only reason 
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for refusing to co-operate with the Con- 
ference. This point, if it can be 
established, is a grave and important 
one. Can it be established ? 

The entire controversy on this point 
dates back three years to an informal 
meeting at the Tremont House made 
up of certain representative eastern 
Unitarians— Mr. Reynolds among the 
number—and some of the directors of 
the Western Conference. acting un- 
oficially. Though Mr. Reynolds took 
the chair no secretary was appointed 
and no accredited minutes of the meet- 
ing were kept. It is true that Mr. 
Reynolds wrote out a report of the 
meeting afterward, which was, we be- 
lieve, presented to the board of the 
A. U. A. and then published in the 
Register. Itis said that Mr. Reynolds 
submitted this report to some of those 
present at the meeting, but it 1s also 
said that he did not submit it to any 
of the so-called ‘‘ Western Conference 
men’’ present, who were entirely un- 
aware of its nature and contents, or 
that a report was forthcoming, until 
they saw the printed copy. Now, 
since, as before said, the entire argu- 
ment of Mr. Reynolds’ address turns 
upon the Conference secretary’s— Mr. 
Effinger’s refusal to co-operate with 
the association, and since his friends 
assert this to be his only obstacle to 
such co-operation, it seemed both 
natural and just to learn Mr. Effin- 
gers views on this particular point. 
Our reader will find them clearly set 
forth in his letter on the third page. 
In confirmation of the same we pub- 
lish acommunication from Mr. Shorey, 
president of the conference, and one 
of those who attended the Tremont 
House meeting. The reader will ob- 
serve that they agree in stating the 
point of controversy at the Tremont 
meeting to be quite different from that 
given by Mr. Reynolds. According 
to the former, the question was not so 
much whether the Conference could 
co-operate with the Association on the 
latter’s present basis, as wilether, /o 
secure that end, it would take the 
Association's basis for its own, substt- 
tuting for the words *‘ truth, righteous- 
ness, love,’’ or adding thereto the 
clause ‘‘ pure Christianity.’”’ 

Now what 1s the exact state of af- 
fairs here? What possible ground for 
forming an intelligent, unprejudiced 
opinion as to what really took place 
at the meeting at the Tremont House 
can any one gather from the mass of 
contradictory evidence here given? 
Strongly as our personal sympathies 
are allied to one side of this question, 
we do not hesitate to say that there is 
absolutely no ground of positive evi- 
dence here whatever. The meeting 
was entirely informal. Each of those 
present brought away his own 7mpres- 
ston of what was said and done. Mr. 
Reynolds’ report (?) is but his written 
impression or remembrance of what 
took place, since it-is based on no 
authorized report; and the fact that 
the principal point it seeks to estab- 
lish is one which has been repeatedly 
denied by all the representatives of 
one side of the question with which it 
deals, would go far to deprive it of 
official value in any case. In view of 
these facts we respectfully submit that 
it no longer becomes Mr. Reynolds or 
his friends to reiterate a statement 
which they know to have no official 
weight or sanction, and which they 
know to be emphatically denied by 
other members of their body, equally 
intelligent and trustworthy. Is it not 
time to call a halt to a controversy of 
this character? Does not every consid- 
eration of dignity and honor bid us 
cease to dispute about a point nobody 
can prove? We have in this account 
of the Tremont House meeting a tis- 
sue of misunderstandings which no 
one can unravel. Let us leave it as it 
stands, since it is of not the slightest 
consequence to either the A. U. A. or 
the W. U. C. as such, whether or 
not such a meeting ever took place, it 
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being, as all admit, purely unofficial 
and unauthorized. As _ President 
Shorey well says, the Western Con- 
ference can only be judged by its 
records. Aside from the disputed na- 
ture of the facts of the case, there isa 
manifest absurdity in the charge which 
some of the critics of the Conference 
here attempt to fasten on it. As good 
ana priort argument can be built up 
against it as a posteriori. The Con- 
ference stands now in the same posi- 
tion towards the ‘‘ pure Christianity ”’ 
basis of the A. U. A. as it always did. 
The adoption of the ‘‘ truth, righteous- 
ness and love’’ resolution no more 
antagonized that position than the 
absence of any declaration save that 
contained in the motto on the seal, 
‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion,’’ did before. There is no 
reason why the Conference should not 
administer the funds of a Moham- 
medan or Jewish corporation is neces- 
sary. Its position is inclusive of all 
types of religious faith and aspiration, 
antagonistic to none. A propos of this 
question of the disbursement by the 
Conference of the Association’s funds, 
far too much is made of this point, as 
Mr. Shorey’s letter shows. The Con- 
ference has done very little of that 
work, its relation to the older body 
being rather advisory. Certainly the 
Conference has never stood upon its 
right to administer such funds. Those 
who press this point so eagerly, do so, 
we fear, to divert attention from the 
real point at issue. 

Finally, it is very plain that this 
point of issue is, so far as the friends 
of the A. U. A. are concerned, a shift- 
ing one. It is no longer the aetion at 
Cincinnati which constitutes the main 
offense of the Conference, but the re- 
ported unofficial statements of certain 
members of the Conference at an in- 
formal meeting for general consulta- 
tion held in Chicago three years ago. 
It is no longer because the Conference 
adopted the resolution of ‘‘ truth, 
righteousness and love,’’ that it is to 
be disfellowshipped by the A. U. A. 
—ground few Unitarians would care 
long to maintain—but because one or 
two men (some say Mr. Effinger,others 
say Mr. Jones) continue to be charged, 
in the teeth of their and their friends’ 
denial,with saying that the Conference 
could no longer co-operate with the 
A. U. A. on its Christian basis. Is 
there any significance in this change 
of policy ? Cc. P. W. 


Ecclesiastical Blackmailing. 


Corporations have no souls,—runs 
the familiar proverb. One might sup- 
pose that a religious society would 
prove an exception to the rule ; that an 
organization professedly formed to 
‘“save’’ souls would not be itself with- 
out a soul, butin its corporate life and 
capacity, as well as in its individual 
membership, would be sensitive to 
those claims and courtesies which are 
considered to bind the average citizen 
in his dealings with his fellows. Some 
facts however have recently come to 
our knowledge which it seems worth 
while to speak of, for the rebuke they 
deserve and for the lesson they may 
give. They show us that even ina 
professedly religious organization the 
sense of a divided responsibility may 
tempt people to methods of action 
which, in their private capacity as 
citizen and neighbor, they would 
be utterly ashamed to adopt. The 
instances which we relate were re- 
ported to us at first hand, and we have 
no reason to question the truthfulness 
of the reports. They belong all to 
the same city and they represent re- 
spectively different denominations, all, 
however being included under the 
general term ‘‘evangelical.’’ In this 
city a certain church, about to build a 
new edifice, secured a lot in a block 
on one of the main residence avenues. 
Now, there are many reasons why one 
would notchoose to havea large church 
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edifice close adjoining his residence. 
At the same time the right to build 
such will be generally conceded,—a 
reasonable courtesy and consideration 
being shown to the fair demands of 
those who have already located them- 
selves in the block. Itseemed in this 
instance, however, that the purchased 
lot proved too narrow for the intended 
purpose, and no additional breadth 
was obtainable. The simple and nat- 
ural thing to do, one would say, was 
to sell the lot and obtain another. 
And this was afterwards done, but not 
until a representative member of the 
congregation had interviewed the 
owner of the adjoining residence, a 
man of some wealth, but in no way 
connected with or interested in the 
church, to see how much he would 
give to the building-fund, provided 
the society would not build next to 
his residence ! This religious society, 
or at least prominent representatives 
thereof, was not above resorting to 
this species of blackmail in order to 
build a higher steeple to point the way 
to heaven. 

Some time after, in another part of 
this same city, a church of a different 
denomination was erecting its new 
edifice. Its location was just opposite 
a handsome private residence with 
ample grounds. Asin the preceding 
case, the owner of the residence had 
no personal interest whatever in this 
new church or the society building it. 
Yet he was waited upon by a repre- 
sentative of the church and asked 
what he would give to the church, 
provided they would put no bell in 
the tower! We arte glad to say that 
the representative was answered with 
the indignant plainness which his 
solicitation deserved. Doubtless, the 
gentleman, like other residents near 
by, would have preferred silence to the 
sound of a solitary church-bell ; but 
he did not propose to himself to be 
blackmailed for the sake of such pref- 
erence, and by a professedly religious 
corporation. As matter of fact no 
bell has ever been hung in that tower, 
and probably there was at the time no 
expectation of putting one there. It 
was a manifest attempt to extort 
money by an implied threat of annoy- 
ance; and the grace and dignity of 
the action were not enhanced by the 
fact that a Christian church was rep- 
resentatively engaged therein. 

In the same city a church of still 
another denomination purchased a lot 
for its new edifice. It was said that 
the lot was secured by means of a 
false impression as to the use to which 
it was to be put. But be this as it 
may, when the new edifice came to be 
erected, it was placed considerably in 
front of the line of adjoining resi- 
dences ; and the respectful but earnest 
protest of the residents was wholly 
unheeded by the clergyman and his 
associates, notwithstanding there was 
abundant depth in the lot to have 
placed the building in line with the 
neighboring dwellings, and indeed the 
church itself would have gained in 
beauty thereby, as afterwards ap- 
peared. To be sure this was not, like 
the others, a case of extorting money 
by implied threats of injury or annoy- 
ance ; but it was an utter disregard of 
the common obligations of neighborly 
courtesy and good-will, and was not 
calculated to add much weight by 
example to that pulpit’s after sermons 
upon duties to one’s neighbor. There 
is none too much kindness and consid- 
eration shown by corporations in their 
treatment of private interests within 
the allowed limits of the letter of the 
law ; but we have the right to look 
for better example in those organiza- 
tions which stand professedly as teach- 
ers and guides in the just and upright 
life. Every failure of these in this 
regard discredits the preaching of 
their pulpits, and turns the would-be 
pious appeal into worse than empty 
platitude. The common mind is not 


slow to discern these inconsisteneies 
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of professsion and performance. The 
stream of moral influence, like the 
natural river, does not rise above its 
source. A church in its corporate 
action, as well as its respective mem- 
bers in their individual lives, is ame- 
nable to the law of kindness and open 
honesty. Ecclesiastical blackmailing 
is no better than any other, rather 
worse, inasmuch as it is more incon- 
gruous; and corporate disregard of 
private interests and claims, though it 
be within the letter of the law, is not 
the way to teach courtesy and kind- 
ness between man and man. 
BP. Ls Mh 


Men and Things. 


JOHN RUSKIN is reported dangerously ill 
and lying near death, which may have over- 
taken him by the time this reaches the read- 
er’seye. He is oneof the most stimulating 
writers of the age. 


THE Christian Leader says : The Southern 
Presbyterians are the first of the Presbyteri- 
an faith toenter the Congo State, Africa. 
Two missionaries of this church, one white 
and the other a negro, have just gone out to 
that promising field. ; 


GENERAL WADE HAMPTON, of South 
Carolina, may now be numbered among the 
men who have learned how fickle is public 
favor. Fourteen years ago he was the idol 
of the State ; recently, when he tried to ad- 
dress a great mass-meeting near Columbia, 
he was almost howled off the platform. 


YALE’S newest building, Chittenden Li- 
brary, is intended asa memorial to Mrs. Mary 
Chittenden Lusk, the daughter of the gen- 
tleman who contributed $125,000 to building 
it. The library is the first entirely fire-proof 
building of the college. It is divided into 
lofts sixteen feet high, and swift-running lifts 
connect the delivery department with each 
floor. There is room for 200,000 volumes. 
The old library building was erected in 1845, 
at a cost of $30,000. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER has attended 
the little Friends’ church in Amesbury, 
Mass., where he lives, for a period of fifty 
years, but has never been known to “speak 
in meeting ’”’ ; it is doubtful if he has ever 
screwed his courage up to the point of speak- 
ing in public ; he always puts himself in the 
background on public occasions, and can 
never be prevailed upon to read one of his 
own productions before an audience. 


THE eve-pieces of astronomical instru- 
ments in many of the best observatories of 
the world were designed and made by the 
late William Malcolm, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Of an extremely ingenious mind, and alwavs 
given to the study of inventions, he was led 
toundertake researches into the science of 
optics through losing an eye by the explosion 
of ashotgun. Although he was not able to 
regain his full powers of sight, he performed 
valuable services for scientific men. 


THE Ethical Culture Society of St. Louis 
has been pursuing a course of study on the 
ethics of Emerson, at its Wednesday even- 
ing meetings. The list of topics is so good 
we copy it for use in some of our Unity 
Clubs, where Emerson is always a favorite 
topic. (1) Transcendentalism in New Eng- 
land. (2) Emerson in Boyhood and Youth. 
(3) The Birth of Unitarianism. (4) The 
Man as Preacher. (5) The Man as Lecturer. 
(6) Emerson’s Attitude on the Slavery Ques- 
tion. (7) Correspondence between Emerson 
and Carlyle. (8) Different Estimates of 
Emerson. 


CHICAGO has five women health inspect- 
ors: Mrs. Byford Leonard, Mrs. Clara M. 
Doolittle, Mrs. Marie Owens, Mrs. Mary 
Glennon and Dr. Rachel Hickey. Their 
salary is $1,000 a year, the same as paid to 
men for the samework. Their duties are to 
inspect places where women and children 
are at work, and if unsanitary conditions are 
discovered they are empowered to order ne- 
cessary changes. In many places the condi- 
tions they find are sickening and demon- 
strates the wisdom of the Woman’s Alliance, 
at whose petition they were appointed. 
These ladies are clothed with police power, 
and if necessary, enforce their recommenda- 
tions by pointing to their star, which is 
usually concealed. 


AN exchange points out the contrast be- 
tween the present position of Kossuth and 
Stanley, saying: ‘‘Thirty-five years ago Kos- 
suth was at the topmost wave of world-wide 
fame, as Stanley is to-day. But to-day that 
amazing orator, whose eloquence in behalf 
of freedom for Hungary fired the heart of 
two continents, livesin seclusion in Turin, as 
he pathetically confesses, ‘a broken down old 
man.’ He adds, ‘I am alone with my 
memories, alone with my bitter experiences. 
I was formerly unable to compass my aims 
without helpful fellow-workers, and then | 
learned to understand mankind. Plato 1s 
right ; life is no blessing, no gift, but a duty; 
no gain, but rather a loss. When on the 
brink of the grave, a man makes up his ac- 
count, the balance is already on the wrong 
side. ¥I"have asked myself whether life was 
worth living. Only one comfort remains to 
me. I have persistently followed duty.’’ 
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UNITY. 


Gontributed and Selected. 
New England. 


I. 


A double heritage we owe to thee, 

The prize of beauty and the gift of thought. 

What spell of sweet enchantment must have 
wrought 

Thy beauteous framework of rock, wood and 
sea ; 

With stately rivers flowing peacefully 

Past old ancestral farms, where men once 
fought 

The heroic battle of the Right, and bought 

With blood an honored nation’s liberty ! 

A boon that brightens all thy skies anew, 

And gives the mountain pine a hardier grace, 

Deepens the color of fair Merrimac’s blue ; 

Quickens the pn at come and the stirring pace 

Of youth, and reimbues the world with faith, 

Ennobling life and sanctifying death. 


Il. 


Oh, be thou then forever grandly true 
To that high trust the ages hold in thee ; 
Be oa = still, New England strong and 
ree, 
As is thy honor's meed and greatness’ due. 
Respect the old, but kindly greet the new. 
Keep fresh and undimmed vision still to see 
The present need and opportunity, 
And let not waiting wrong and weakness 
sue 
To thee in vain. Then shall thy happy hills 
In greener verdure grow, thy rocks uprise 
In lasting strength, thy streams and rippling 
rills 
Chant tuneful praises under smiling skies 
Of a fair land that owns the signal word 
That warns and speaks the coming of the 
Lord. 
—Celia Parker Woolley, in New England 
Magazine. 


Secretary Reynolds and the Western Con- 
ference. 


Remarks of Rev. Grindall Reynolds at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, May 1890. Published by re- 
quest, from verbatim report in the Cristian 

egtister. 

It had not been my intention to 
speak at all on this question. But, 
as representing that central body 
that is suppose to have been tyran- 
nous and exclusive, I think it my 
duty to say a few calm words. Our 
friend Mr. Jones is entirely mis- 
taken in regard to our relation to 
the Pacific Coast or the Middle States. 
To the Pacific Coast we sent out our 
own missionary agent, just as we 
have sent our agents to the Central 
Western States. He wasreceived with 
open arms by the few churches there 
existing, and with the help of those 
churches has created the wonderful 
prosperity of this day. The agent for 
the Middle States was appointed with 
the co-operation of the A. U. A. by 
constant correspondence between the 
Middle States Conference and myself 
until the right person was obtained. 
I come back to the main question. 
What is the real difficulty between 
the A. U. A. andthe West? This. 
That the A. U. A. can not trample upon 
or disregard the very law that is at 
the seat of its lifeand being. It mat- 
ters not what I as secretary of the A. 
U. A. believe. If I accept that office, 
I am bound to administer it according 
to its constitution and by-laws; and 
so help me God, so long as I stand 
here, that is just the way in which I 
shall administer it. Now, we would 
gladly have Mr. Effinger as our agent; 
but Mr. Effinger has said in so many 
words that he can not accept the law 
upon which we stand. And, asI un- 
derstand it, at a meeting held in the 
Tremont House in Chicago, where at 
least thirteen of the directors of the 
Western Conference were present, they 
Stated that they could not conscien- 
tiously administer, our funds on the 
basis of pure Christianity for which 
we stand. 

Mr. JONES. Will you allow me to 
suggest that that interpretation is not 
admitted by any of the gentlemen who 
were present from the Western Con- 
ference? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I ask first if the 
Conference would, through their secre- 
tary, administer our funds on our basis, 
interpreted in the broadest possible 
f way; and then and there the statement 
_ Was made that they could not con- 
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scientiously do so, and there was not 
a dissenting voice. We then ask 

would they accept as a friendly thing, 

not an act of hostility, the appoint- 

ment of our agent. Mr. Jones said 

they should not consider it as an act 

of hostility; and I said: Gentlemen, 

you hear this remark of Mr. Jones, do 
you all stand by it? If you do not, 

then say so. If nobody speaks, I shall 
hold that all the directors of the West- 
ern Conference here present accept that 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES. Did I not qualify that 
with, that dependson the man? If he 
comes to work in a friendly way, we 
will welcome him. We will be glad 
to accept your agent if he comes to 
work with us, and not against us. 
That is testified to by all the other 
members. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. No gentleman 
can go from the A. U. A. West, I fear, 
and be accepted as a friendly person. 
Mr. Batchelor was first appointed. 
Why did the hoard appoint him?  Be- 
cause he represented the other side 
from what I was supposed to represent. 
I was thought to be a more conserva- 
tive man than he was. He received 
on that account, as you will remember, 
one-third of the votes at the time of 
my first election. I do not believe 
that Mr. Batchelor went to the West 
or acted in the West as a hostile per- 
son, but as afriendly person. At any 
rate, to come back to the original prop- 
osition, the A. U. A. is ready to work 
with the Western Conference, to accept 
it as its agent, just as soon as the 
Western Conference can conscien- 
tiously accept the basis on which you 
and your fathers have ‘put us. Ihave 
always said that, if I in my place was 
ready to put the constitution and these 
by-laws under my feet, and say that 
they made no difference in my duty, 
there was only one place for me, and 
that was the penitentiary. I feel that 
to the bottom of my heart. Now, 
about shutting out these gentlemen. 
We never have done it. With respect 
to Brothers Jones, Gannett, Hosmer, 
and the rest, I believe them to be ear- 
nest, conscientious men,—men of 
whom you are not to speak contempt- 
uously, men of whom you are to talk 
with absolute respect. But they are 
men who in conscience do not feel that 
they havea right tosay, We will build 
up churches on the foundation on 
which the Association stands. Wedo 
not either determine terms of fellow- 
ship. We are a practical, working 
body, and a practical working body 
must have its bounds. Itcan not help 
it. You can not work for all the uni- 
verse; and, therefore, the Association 


that you have determined that it 
should work for. Least of all have 
we any feelings against the Western 
Conference. We have not shut it out. 
The Conference shuts itself out from 
the kind of work that we are trying to 
do. It does this because it says and 
feels that it can not honestly accept the 
terms of our foundation. This isthe 
whole of it as we see it. 


EpIToR OF UNITy :—I am asked to 
give a brief account of the meeting at 
the Fremont House, referred to in Mr. 
Reynolds’ address, in order to correct 
current misstatements in regard to 
that meeting. Some of the directors 
of the Western Unitarian Conference 
attended the meeting. Before doing 
so they were instructed by a resolution 
of the Board of Directors not to vote 
on any question affecting the Confer- 
ence. ‘Toprevent misconceptions, that 
resolution was read at the beginning 
ofthe Tremont House meeting. After- 
wards, in an informal way, there was 
a free exchange of opinion. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Secretary of the A. U. A., led 
the conversation. The main purpose 
of Mr. Reynolds’ talk seemed to be to 
induce the directors of the W. U. C. 
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works, and has to work, for the things | 


adopted at Cincinnati. At this time 
the Cincinnati resolution was the only 
subject upon which there was serious 
contention. Mr. Reynolds and his 
friends were told by some of the 
directors, with the apparent approval 
of all of them-present, that no such 
change would be made. Nothing else 
of material importance was said at 
that meeting. Neither Mr. Effinger, 
Secretary of the W. U. C., nor any 
directors of the W. U. C., stated that 
the W. U. C. could not conscientiously 
administer the funds of the A. U. A. 
on its own basis ; and no one has ever 
had authority to make such a state- 
ment. There was not then, and there 
never has been, a proposal to the W. 
U. C. to administer the funds of the 
A. U. A. There never will be such a 
proposal until the A. U. A. determines 
to abandon its functions. If the re- 
quirements of simple justice were fol- 
lowed, if the W. U. C. should be 
judged, as it obviously ought to be, 
by the record it has made, its votes 
and its resolutions, there would be no 
longer fomented such mischievous 
misunderstandings. It is not true 
that the W. U. C., or any officer of 
that conference, has ever refused to 
co-operate with the A. U. A. The 
precise reverse of this is conspicuously 
true. Itself one of the oldest Unita- 
rian organizations, it has never pre- 
sumed to question the basis of the A. 
U. A. or any other Unitarian organt- 
zation. It desires to act in harmony 
with allofthem. It has always man- 
ifested in a cordial way an earnest de- 
sire for fellowship with the A. U. A. 
The genuine feeling of the W. U. C. 
towards the A. U. A. is expressed in 
the following resolution unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote at the May 
meeting of the Conference at Chicago 
in 1887. 

Resolved, that the many years of persist- 
ent effort and the present purpose of the 
Western Unitarian Conference are sufficient 
guaranty that its interests are identical with 
those of the American Unitarian Association 
in everything pertaining to the missionary 
work to be done; that their cause is our cause; 
that we know no East nor West in the grand 
work of spiritual emancipation which this 
time demands of us. And we extend to the 
American Unitarian Association a fraternal 
hand and a consecrated heart, and ask their 
co-operation, as in years past, in the prop- 
agation of Unitarianism in the West. 

D. L. SHOREY. 


SS 


Epiror oF Unity :—lIn reply to 
your request to give my recollection 
of the conversation that took place at 
the Tremont House meeting Chicago, 
April 28, 1887, to which allusion was 
made by the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in his re- 
r rks at the recent Anniversary meet- 
. g of that body in Boston, permit me 
to say that the representatives of the 
Western Conference, who were pres- 
ent, went into that meeting in a wholly 
unofficial capacity and therefore I took 
no notes of what passed between the 
brethren at that time. 

The very distinct impression how- 
ever which I bore away from that 
meeting and which I have several times 
stated in conversation with others, 
was, that if the Western Unitarian 
Conference would declare itself ‘‘ Chris- 
tian,’’ would say in so many words 
that its purpose was the promotion of 
‘pure Christianity ’’ there would be 
no bar to continued co-operation with 
us on the part of the American Unita- 
rian Association, but that if we could 
not so label ourselves and our work, 
the hand of co-operation would be 
withdrawn. With one voice we de- 
clined the proffered terms. 

The Western Conference put itself 
on record officially May 13, 1886, in 
Cincinnati and again May 19, 1887 in 
Chicago a few weeks subsequent to 
the Tremont House meeting, in a well 
known resolution and declaration con- 
cerning fellowship and faith, and I 
have steadily refused to go back of 
the Conference action, let come what 
might. 


When misunderstanding and mis- 
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representation arose out of this action 
I joined heartily with the Directors of 
the Western Conference in an explan- 
atory letter to the churches from which 
I may make the following extract. 
The resolution | the Cincinnati resolution | 
means that we neither wish, nor feel we have 


'a right, to give our Unitarianism bounds that 


will exclude those who worship God in spirit 
and in truth and in their life, whether they 
worship himin name or not. The resolution 
means that if such a man, be he layman or 
minister, eager to establish truth and rnght- 
eousness and love in the world, comes to our 
yates, sees us worship, hears us at prayer, 
listens to our spoken faiths, and says, ‘* Let 
ine join you; my purpdse is your purpose, 
though my faith is notowholly your faith,”’ 
he shall be welcome, welcome unreservedly. 
The resolution means that we would rather 
take the consequences in the world’s eyes of 
accepting, than the consequetices in our own 
souls, and in that man’s, of rejecting him. 
It meatus that we think our part is to look to 
God, not men, in such a matter; that we 
will organize Unitarianism, but not at the 
cost of spirituality, lest it cease to be a move- 
ment and becomea sect: and that, therefore, 
as Unitarians, we esteem it our best mission- 
ary success to set the higher standard of re- 
ligious faith and liberty and fellowship be- 
fore men, even if men at first have nothing 
for that standard but misunderstanding and 
rejection,—all they had for the ideals of 
Jesus! The resolution means that we be- 
lieve, to do this, and, if necessary. suffer for 
it, is Christianity, in the sense of Christ-like- 
ness,is living faith in God. This is what in 
our judgment the Cincinnati resolution 
means. 


If that can be construed by the Sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation into ‘‘ refusing to accept the 
law upon which we stand ”’ or ‘‘ refus- 
ing to administer funds on the basis of 
pure-Christianity,’’ so be it. 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
sec. UW, O/C, 
Chicago, Aug. 15, 1890. 


The Church of the Spirit. 


The best meaning of religion has 
not yet found expression in any 
church or symbol. There have been 
great churches and beautiful symbols, 
yet the heart finally tires of them ; 
and, whatever may be its reverence, it 
ends by the frank confession that they 
are initial and not complete. What 
praise we have for them is for their i1n- 
tention,—for their attempt, and not 
for what they actually accomplished. 
The value of a great poem and a great 
picture, is not in what they are, but 
in what they promise and suggest. 
The Iliad and the Inferno are obsolete; 
but the colossal actions and heroic 
purposes of the one, the lofty sentt- 
ment and the hatred of vice of the 
other are always needed in the world. 
The great pictures, representing the 
central figures and events of Christian- 
ity have another value than merely 
historic representations. They have 
somewhat in them generic, human, 
universal; they show not only that a 
lofty courage, a supreme devotion, 
that pure sorrow and self-renunciation 
existed in the pastin one small corner 
of the earth, but they suggest that 
these qualities are always to be found 
wherever humanity is found. So 
the great churches of history are 
valuable as showing what power there 
was at acertain time. They are the 
crest of the wave, showing by their 
height what influence was drawing 
from above and lifting from beneath. 

It is not strange, then, that in their 
particular form they should pass away. 
It would be a vain to lament their dis- 
appearance as to lament that the forms 
of life which belonged to another age 
of the world disappeared before these 
forms could arrive. Wesee the shells 
which sprinkle the beach to-day swept 
away to-morrow without regret, be- 
cause we are assured that, when the 
wave has ebbed others as fair and 
curious will again line theshore. So, 
with as little regret, may we see in- 
stitutions which former waves of 
thought and feeling cast upon these 
shores washed away by a higher wave 


rising from the same exhaustless 


source ; for when it has subsided oth- | 
ers as useful and as beautiful can be 
found in their place.—Aeed Stuart. 
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Dependence. 


REV. MARIAN MURDOCK. 


‘‘ We are all members one of another. 

“None of us liveth unto himself, and 
none dieth unto himself; whether we live 
or whether we die, therefore, we are the 
Lord’s.’’— uu. 

The great struggle from time imme- 
morial has been the struggle for indi- 
vidual liberty. Allthe great charters, 
all the bills of human rights, all the 
declarations of independence, have 
been protests against the tyranny 
which ignored the individual, which 
swallowed up personal rights in the 
right of the stateorruler. Indeed all 
the great protesting revolutions of the 
world, in politics, in social life, or in 
religion, have been protests against 
the enslaving of the individual, either 
physically, mentally or morally. Give 
me freedom, freedom of choice, free- 
dom of action, freedom of conscience, 
has been the eager cry of the ages. 
This is, we may say, simply the call of 
God, through nature, asking her 
children to do their utmost with their 
individual selves, to find the power, 
and truth and beauty in their own 
souls. 

But we must remember that this 
power, this truth and beauty in our- 
selves, is found largely through others. 
The independence of the individual 
does not mean isolation or separation 
from o/her individuals. We must re- 
member that the true idea of inde- 
pendence includes the idea of inter- 
dependence, that it must carry with it 
the thought of dependence in God’s 
world of nature and of man. Not a 
slavish or obsequious dependence upon 


regal or ecclesiastical or social au- 
thority, not a dependence which 


weakens the will and fetters the mind 
and cripples the conscience, but a free, 
glad dependence which receives and 
gives, which acknowledges that life is 
for all as well as for each, aud each a 
part of the life of all. 

There is a strange system of phi- 
losophy called Solipcism, in which the 
philosopher claims that he is the only 
individual that exists. He denies by 
logical argument the existence of 
everybody but himself. He is the 
only man in the universe. Every- 
thing else, everybody else is only a 
phenomenon of his mind. You and I 
and all other individuals are only 1m- 
ages upon the retina of his eye. He 
is the Ego of all existence. Now if 
all of us were disciples of this school 
of philosophy, what a haughty, lonely 
world we would have of it. Hach 
man would recognize his brother as 
only a mote or a beam in his own eye. 
Each of us would say to his neighbor, 
You are only a shadow, I am the sub- 
stance ; you are not a reality, you are 
only a mental impression of mine. 
And so we would go on denying each 
other's existence, and postulating our 
own, moving about, not like Peter 
Schlemihl, wzthout his shadow, but 
wth the shadow of human life, never 
with its reality, in our wise philosoph- 
ical consciousness. This is the theory 
of independence pushed to the very 
verge of a precipice—and over it. 
Few hold the theory, but we have 
known of some who were dangerously 
near the practice of it. There is now 
and then an individual who shows us 
by his acts, if not by his expressed 
philosophy, that human rights means 
rights for himself, not for other peo- 
ple, that liberty means the considera- 
tion and comfort of one individual, 
that individual himself. All who 
come among us, or who live among 
us with this strange philosophy of 
liberty, need to be reminded that 
though we have struggled for inde- 
pendence as the highest ideal of gov- 


ernment, we do not mean independ* 


ence of all that is true and just and 
generous in national or social or indi- 
vidual life. wen must insist, indeed, 
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that true liberty includes liberty 
and justice to others as well as 
ourselves ; that it means simply the 
freedom to share in the highest happi- 
ness and well-being of society. Ed- 
ward Bellamy in his charming but 
idealistic little book, Looking Back- 
ward, well illustrates this principle, 
and however Utopian his ideas may 
be, however dangerous, when carried 
to an extreme, to the principle of in- 
dividualism, we may yet learn many a 
lesson from him. It is only by ra- 
tional co-operation, only by our de- 
pendence upon natural and human, 
and so divine, forces that life is rightly 
developed. 

And first as to the natural forces. 
How dependent we are upon nature 
for all that we have. What helpless 
children upon the lap of this great 
mother-earth, receiving from her food 
and clothing, crying out in our help- 
lessness if the rain refuses to fall upon 
our own little fields and gardens. 
You have perhaps heard of the inde- 
pendence of the little boy who owned 
a corner of his mother’s garden, and 
had just been made happy bya bright 
new watering-can. Proud of his new 
responsibilities, he looked up, rever- 
ently, I hope, as he watered the dry 
garden-beds and said, ‘‘ Now God, 
you just take care of the rest of the 
world, and I'll look out for this little 
patch.’’ A self-sufhciency somewhat 
to be admired, we admit, but inde- 
pendence of nature is as we know 
rashly suicidal. Suppose a_ perverse 
man should say, I shall have nothing 
to do with nature because she treats 
me so unfairly. She refuses rain, she 
gives me poor crops, she tears up my 
houses by wind-storms, she gives me 
either too much cold or too much 
heat, and she irritates me in so many 
ways that I shall have nothing todo 
with her. I shall not breathe her air 
nor receive her sunlight, I shall not 
eat her food nor wear her clothing. 
So this disaffected, independent man 
finds some artificial shadow and sits 
down under it, watching, like Jonah 
under his gourd, to see what will be- 
come of nature without him. But 
nature soon comes round and taken 
him out of the way in this world, for 
she will have nobody in it who re- 
fuses to be a child of her care, who 
refuses to depend upon her forces for 
the building up of life. 

As we must recognize our depend- 
ence upon natural forces so must we 
recognize our dependence upon human 
forces in the carrying on of progressive 
life. Nature aids usin this. Nature 
indeed links us to these human forces 
everywhere. Mind is linked to body, 
matter to spirit. Whatever thought 
and teeling may be, thought and feel- 
ing must have in this life their ma- 
terial medium. Every word we speak 
must have its waves of air to carry 
it. Whether worthless’ or base, 
whether noble or pure, ‘‘all thought 
uttered in language says some 
one, ‘‘has given an undying im- 
pulse to the air which received it, so 
that the atmosphere we breathe may 
be called the ever-living witness of 
our life.’’ A false or wicked word, if 
we speak it, may be borne outward 
and onward to taint the very atmos- 
phere which others must inhale. 

And who shall say that wzspoken 
thoughts, may not be carried onward 
through space. The society for Psy- 
chical Research is affirming to-day 
that_a series of careful experiments 
have demonstrated the fact that mind 
may be influenced by mind at a dis- 
tance. This is not yet scientifically 
proven, but we must at least grant 
that there is abundant room for inves- 
tigation along these lines, and that 
we have not yet, by any means, 
learned all the laws of mind. or of 
matter. Certain it is that we do af- 
fect others by what we think and feel 
and do. Certain it is that we are de- 
pendent upon others not only for the 
Senn we think, but for the ree 
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emotions of our own secret souls. 
We can no more be independent of 
human life than we can be independ- 
ent of Nature’s life. 

And if we find society agitated or 
turbulent, if we find humanity wicked 
or false or cruel, we can not get relief 
or happiness by sitting apart under 
the gourd of Jonah and peering mor- 
bidly out, as a disaffected, disinter 
ested spectator. For the very isolation, 
the moody, self-consciousness, the 
monk-like exclusiveness of any such 
method will warp and shrivel, will 
even destroy the very soul-power we 
possess. Because the world did not 
go right with him, because he was not 
appreciated in his literary and social 
circle, poor Mr. Crisp, the friend of 
Samuel Johnson and of Fanny Burney, 
Daddy Crisp, as they endearingly 
called him, retired absolutely from the 
world of society and of letters. He 
had written a drama, and Garrick had 
played it, and the public had refused 
to enjoy it; and so, disappointed and 
disgusted, he retired to a hermitage, 
and died a lonely, broken-hearted 
man, because he had refused to be de- 
pendent upon the air and the sun 
shine of society. He thought, poor 
soul, that he could get along without 
social life, that he could be absolutely 
independent of human sympathy and 
aid. But this is always a great mis- 
take. 

Our dependence is not seen alone in 
our associations in the community 
where we live. We are affected by 
other communities, by other people, 
and groups of people, in our own land, 
and in other lands. Kvery town and 
city of our country is affected by the 
acts of the Czar of Russia, by the 
policy of Emperor William, by the 
attitude of Gladstone. We are in- 
fluenced by the laws which drive Ire- 
land and Russia and Denmark and 
Sweden into America, by the tyranny, 
the unwise monarchical rule which 
sends the famishing and uneducated 
by thousands and tens of thousands 
into our own struggling civilization. 
We are dependent, I say, upon the 
rulers, the law-makers of England 
and Russia and Germany and Den- 
mark. Every act of injustice or op- 
pression in the old world is felt by us 
in the new. A deep responsibility, 
then, rests upon these governments 
whose citizens we receive, a responsi- 
bility which all Europe and all Asia 
should be made to feel. These ques- 
tions of labor and capital, of strikes, 
of socialism, are not in justice to be 
settled by our own land alone. For 
riots, for disorder, for dynamite and 
gunpowder misapplied, for liberty in- 
terpreted as anarchy, and government 
as tyranny, the countries across the 
water must shave the burden and the 
shame. 

Everywhere the law of dependence 
carries with it the law of responsibility. 
Not alone every ruler and law-maker, 
but every citizen, every ¢uvdividual (if 
the word citizen is still an exclusive 
word ), the poorest peasant as well as 
the richest lord, the humblest laborer 
as well as the highest official, in this 
or in any land, is responsible to 
you and me for his conduct of life. 
We have a right tosay toany individ- 
ual, ‘‘ You shall be sober, you shall 
be industrious, you shall be honest and 
pure ;’’ for we are dependent upon 
you for the integrity and moral health 
of the society in which we move, for 
the cleanliness of the very atmosphere 
we breathe. We should ask each of 
the many upon. whom we inevitably 
depend, to feel his responsibility as a 
maker and moulder of our society 
everywhere. If weare children sitting 
at the feet of the world, we are also 
the arbiters and makers of the world. 
Society asks you, whoever you are, to 
give it the best you can; it seeks your 
influence, it craves your thought upon 
every question of life. Do not sit 
back under your gourd and sigh that 
the world needs reforming. You are 
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here to Ae/p reform. Your very exist- 
ence is a testimony that God has put 
these responsibilities upon you, that 
God has given you a share in the con- 
duct of life everywhere. The world 
needs you, your community, your 
society needs you, the religious, the 
social, the political circle needs you 
with every new thought, with every 
deep conviction of your heart. We 
must awake to the truth that we are 
not living detached and isolated lives. 
but lives linked to each other through 
all the chain of being. ‘‘We are 
joined together,’’ says some one, ‘‘ in 
a partnership from which there is no 
escape. The threads of your life and 
mine are taken up and woven into the 
character of the human race.” 

The forces which build up the glory 
of these summer days, work grandly 
together. The forces which build up 
the glory of harmonious Auman life 
must work together also. Personal 
interests must be universal interests, 
the well-being of one must include the 
well-being of all. The principle of 
love is coming at last to comprehend 
all life. An omnipotent tenderness is 
the only Supreme Power that will save 
the world. 


‘“ Beautiful day, when all of us see 
The hope of the world is loving. 


‘? 


What we call the blackness of sin 
is never invincible to this power of 
love. Indeed, Ruskin tells us there 
is ‘‘searcely anything in pure, undis- 
eased nature like positive deformity, 
but only degrees of beauty ; 
spots of blackness in creation, to make 
its colors felt.’’ The character of 
Victor Hugo’s bishop in his story 
‘*TLes Miserables,’’ is one of the finest 
that literature can furnish. 


‘““We are not obliged,’’ he says, 
‘to sound the good bishop on the 
question of orthodoxy. We shall not 
ask what he thought of this dogma, 
or of that mystery. The point we 
consider it our duty to note is that he 
possessed an excess of love. He lived 
without disdain. He was indulgent 
toward God's creation. Hideousness 
of aspect, deformity of instinct, 
troubled him not, and did not arouse 
his indignation. He was touched, 
almost softened by them. It seemed 
as though he went thoughtfully away 
to seek beyond the bounds of the life 
which is apparent, the cause, the ex: 
planation, the excuse for them. One 
morning he was in his garden, and 
thought himself alone, but his sister 
was walking behind him, unseen by 
him; suddenly he paused and gazed 
at something on the ground ; it was a 
large, black, frightful spider. His 
sister heard him say, ‘ Poor beast, it 
is not his fault.’’’ Thus we are find- 
ing that no creature is to be scorned 
or cursed in this mighty current of 
God's great river rolling onward to 
the ocean. Every drop in the river 
is a globe, but each is joined to all by 
the divinest law of the Universe. 


Do you not see that this very law 
of kinship and dependence strikes out 
forever from theology that terrible 
hypothesis of eternal torment ? There 
could be no heaven were there an eter- 
nal hell. Postulating the one, we 
destroy the other. By an eternal law 
of God every soul in that heaven of a 
dark theology. would quiver with pain 
over the hopeless agony of its human 
kindred, d heavenly happiness 
would be impossible. The suffering 
all around us in our earth-life we 
have hope may be relieved, but to 
look down from any heaven finding 
no hope in our own hearts or the heart 
of God, would be to turn heaven itself 
into a hades for us. Such a paradise 
as ‘this is the most complete satire 
upon human happiness that the human 
mind has ever invented. Every right- 
minded man and woman should scorn 
to accept even a proffered gift of 
heaven while a single soul was cast 
out, hopeless and helpless, inte ever- 
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‘‘Master, if there be doom, 
All men are bereaven, 
If in the universe 
One soul receive a curse, 
Alas for Heaven !’’ 

QO let us remember that the hurt of 
one being is to the hurt of all, that 
the good of one is for the good of all, 
that man neither liveth nor dieth to 
himself, and that whether we live or 
die we are the Lord’s, because we are 
linked to God by these very chains of 
feeling that bind us inevitably to each 
other. By these God-given nerves of 
ours that unite us to the pain of an- 
other do we know that we are united 
to the Divine Tenderness that will 
never rejectitown. The great Father 
and Mother spirit leave no soul un- 
counted or isolated in all the great 
universe. However wayward, how- 
ever strong in our own imagined 
strength, we are still children of God, 
helpless, asking children in the arms of 
the Infinite. 

Yes, because of our dependence 
upon each other in suffering and in 
joy, in all feeling and in all thought, 
and because of our kinship in nature 
through which we reach humanity, 
shall we reach the Infinite itself, and 
understand the deep significance of our 
dependence upon God. Then shall 
we know that life infinite and life 
finite are but one life; that even now 
we are living together in eternity, 
moving under the same laws that 
move the worlds, resting in the crea 
tive care that will never, never cast us 
away. 

‘For since the Universe began, 
And till it shall be ended, 


The soul of nature, soul of man 
And soul of God, are blended.”’ 


She Sludy Gable. 
THE MAGAZINES. 


Miss Phelps’ article on ‘The Dé- 
collete in Modern Life’’ is that which 
has attracted most attention in the 
August “orum. ‘The protest here 
made against a senseless and vulgar 
custom is timely, and made in the writ- 
er's most vigorous style. We applaud 
her courage. She is guilty of one or 
two exaggerations, however, which in 
the minds of those who do not want to be 
convinced, but most need to, will go far 
to destroy the merit of her entire argu- 
ment. Miss Phelps is nothing if not 
intense, but intensity rarely replaces 
that calm moderateness of view in 
which alone social questions can be suc- 
cessfully discussed and settled. We 
would. have had an article like this 
one written in a way that should shame 
rather than anger those to whom it 
was directly addressed, since anger sel- 
dom leads to self-improvement in any 
line of conduct, and shame may. Prof. 
Goldwin Smith contributes an essay on 
modern socialistic problems under the 
caption ‘* Prophets of Unrest.’’ Dr. 
Brown-Sequard discusses the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Have we T'wo Brains or One ?”’ 
Donald Morison writes‘on the New- 
foundland question, and Senator 
Chandler on ‘ National Control of 
Elections.” The remaining contents 
are of the usual merit and interest. 


Tur New England Magazine is one 
ofthe most enterprising of our younger 
Publications, and deserves to be pub- 
lished in the city of the coming World’s 
Fair. The August number is a Grand 

Ttmy number, and helps to celebrate 
the late reunion of that honorable 

ody in Boston. A portrait of Gen. 

Sal serves as frontispiece, and all of 
the articles, except one or two, bear 

rectly on national and _ political 
affairs. ‘The illustrations in this num- 
seems to be particularly good. 


THE Unitarian Review opens with a 
‘ontribution by Carlton A. Staples on 
| 3 wo Old-Time Ministers of Lexing- 
: a1, Rev’s John Hancock and Jonas 
> ark, whose pastorates extended over 
_ ab&tiod of one hundred and,five years. 
> Mmelia W: Cyr writes entertainin 
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and instructively of ‘‘ The Orthodox 
Church of Russia.’’ Rev. John W. 
Chadwick has a long review of Charles 
Herbert Moore’s recent work on Gothic 
Architecture. Mr. Chadwick thinks 
Harvard University seldom, if ever, did 
anything more appropriate than when 
it made Mr. Moore Master of Arts. 
J. Frederick Dutton appears as writer 
of one of the most thoughtful papers 
we have read on Agnosticism, treating 
his subject with philosophical breadth 
and calm that alone would recommend 
it to the student. W. M. Bryant 
who wrote ‘‘ A Meditation’’ entitled 
‘Eden and Paradise’’ in a former 
number, writes in a similar contempla- 
tive and poetic vein on ‘‘ Intermingled 
Ways, Old and New.’’ The editor 
talks in his usual clear, wise way on 
‘‘ Prof. Carpenter on the First Three 
Gospels,’’ ‘‘ Nationalism and Christian 
Socialism,’’ and ‘‘ The Minister’s In- 
stitute.’”’ 


THE “thical Record is a quarterly 
publication, issued by the Society for 
Ethical Culture in Philadelphia. A 
series of articles on the study of ethics 
at the great universities, is continued 
in a contribution by S. Alexander on 
‘The Study of Ethics at Oxford. Dr. 
Morris Jastrow writes leasnedly on 
‘The Ethics of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians.’’ Franklin H. Giddings 
is the writer of a thoughtful paper 
on ‘‘ Malthusianism and Working- 
Women,’’ in which he shows that a 
decrease of the early marriages is the 


inevitable result of the enlargement of 


women’s opportunities for self-support 
in the industrial world. William 
Clarke writes on the relation of ethical 
societies to the labor question, and 
Charles Nagel on ‘‘Our Need,’’ which 
he defines generally as ‘‘Better Citi- 
zens, Fewer Laws.’’ 

The Ethical Problem. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Three Lectures Delivered at the Invitation 
of the Board of Trustees, before the Society 
for Ethical Culture of Chicago, in June, 
1890; Ethics a Science ; The Data of Ethics ; 
The Theories of Ethics. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


Dr. Carus is in too great haste to 
be recoghized as an original contrib- 
utor to philosophy. He condemns 
both the intuitional and the utilitarian 
theories of ethics, but one searches 
these lectures in vain for any clear ex- 
position of what he would substitute 
in their place. He tells us, indeed, 
that ‘‘ the principle of truthfulness is 
a far more definite and correct basis of 
ethics than the principle of utility.’’ 
A rather serious obstacle in the 
way of accepting this statement as 
the desired criterion of conduct is 
that it is absolutely without meaning. 
While objecting to Utilitarianism, 
he yet indorses it in the only sense in 
which it is advocated by reputable 
thinkers. Thus we read, ‘‘If we 
were not able to forecast the result of 
our actions, there would be no eth- 
ology.’’ And again, ‘‘ All the efforts 
that tend to-preserve and to promote 
the development of human soul-life 
are ‘good’ while all the efforts that 
tend to dwarf it are ‘bad.’’’ And once 
more ‘‘We ought to compare them 
[motives] and decide which will contrib- 
ute most to enhance human ‘soul-life. 
Every motive must be weighed against 
all other motives of the present and 
future ; and those which tend to lower 
the standard of human soul-life in 
ourselves or in the race should never 
be permitted to pass into action.’’ If 
Dr. Carus means simply to condemn a 
purely selfish utilitarianism, one that 
takes into account only one’s own 
satisfaction and ignores the welfare of 
other people, we shall all, of course, 
heartily applaud. If he means sim- 
ply to caution people against inter- 
preting utility as a test of conduct in 
that narrow short-sighted meaning 
which it often conveys to the popular 
mind, t caution can not be too 
often repeated. But if he really has 
some other standard for estimating the 
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character of conduct than the conse- 
quences of that conduct as regards the 
largest, that is the broadest, the deep- 
est, the highest happiness of human- 
ity, then this little book leaves the 
elucidation of that standard a thing 
still to be desired. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to UNiTy tur review will be promp ty 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that secm to 
be of special interest to the readers of Unity will re. 
ccive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
ceipt of price, by the publishers of Unity 
CHarves IT. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago 
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Our Flag. By R. A. Campbell. Chicago: 
H. E. Lawrence & Co. Cloth. 1r2mo. pp. 


128. Price $1.00. 


Stories in Song. 


For Kindergarten, Home 
and School, 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and 


Kate lL. Brown. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
Cloth. S8vo. pp. 99. 

The Essex Hymnal. British & Foreign 
Unitarian Association. London: Cloth. 
16mo. 

Tha Ethical Problem. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. Paper. 
I2mo. pp. 90. Price 50 cts. 

Unitarian Catechism. By M. J. Savage. 


Boston: George H. Ellis. Cloth and Paper. 
16mo. pp. 67. 

Lord Ively. By John Heddaeus. 
York: John B, Alden. Cloth. 18mo. 
162. 


Familiar Talks on Astronomy. William 
Harwar Parker. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth. 16mo. pp. 264. Price $1.00 

Reference Handbook of English History. 


New 


Ppp. 


By E. H. Gurney. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
120. pp. I14. 

Hossfeld’s New Practical Method of Ger- 
man. By Ch. Breukmann. New York: 


School Book Clearing House. -Cloth. 12mo. 
pp. 344. Price, $1.25. 

Personal Creeds. By Newman Smyth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Paper. 
16mo. pp. 210. Price 50 cts. 

Three Lectures on the Science of Language. 
By F. Max Muller. Chicago: Open Court 
Pub. Co. Cloth. 12mo. pp. 112. Price 75 cts 


DOLLAR CLEARANCE SALE. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
1010 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce .nd can not be obtained after 


our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre- 


paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate» 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be noted 
that the separate prices aggregate nearl: $3.00 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—RBy E. P. Powell, 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only 1n this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
anew name fora year with $1.00, 

The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 
Itt pages, 25 cents, 

Practical Piety.—By Jenkin I,loyd Jones. 
cents, 

Uplifts of Heart and Will,—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 

An Od Religion.—By J. C. F. 
pages, 25 cents, 

Truths for the Times.—By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. rocents., 


Lectu:e onthe Bible.—By Rev. Charles Voysey. 
1o cents. 


Christian Propagandism.—By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. rocents, 


Go'lin the Constitution.—By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradford. t1ocents. 


Compulsory Education.—By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 5 cents, 


The Present Heaven.—By O. B, Frothingham. 
5 cents. 


The God of Science.—By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven.—By Prof. Francis W. 
Newman. 5 cents. 


A Study of Religion.—By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. to cents, 


The Battle of Syracuse,— Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Io 
cents. 3 


The Public School Question, as understood by 
a Catholic American citizen and a Liberal American 
citizen. By Bishop McQuaid andiFrancis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 100 pages, tocents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents, 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof, Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


Messianic Fxpectations —By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, I. Introductory, 5 cents; II. Two Thou- 
sand years ago, 5cents; IIl. The Carpenter's Son, 
scents; IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity 
the Daughter, 5 cents; V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 
cents. The five lectures for 20 cents, 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution.—By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cents. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. r!ocents. 


The Philosophy ofaStrike.—By N. A. Dunning. 
5 cents. " 
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Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 


_ don’t wait six months and then complain because we 


can not give you all the pamphlets advertised. We 
have about 100 full sets, and when part of the pam- 
phlets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address 3 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. ‘ 
Ps Bayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 
cents. 
‘* Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, 18 
cen tes. 
12 tinted carda, 


A. 
B. 
CG. “Corner-Stones of Character.” 
with photo, 20 cents. 
D 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2 
E. 


. "Home Life.”’ 
cents. 


“School Life.” 12 cards, illaminated, 20 centa. 
C, D, E, correspond to series J, IJ, III., of 
Unity Lessons: to be used together on “ Uni- 
form Lesson” Plan. 

F. ‘Work and Worship.’ Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson — with appropriate 

Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order 

in quantity to suit size of class, giving toeach 

member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards 


for 1 cent. 
A sample peckage of the above named lessons and 
class cards, will be sent upon order, for $1.00, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools 
80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00, 
Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 


carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 
hundred, $15.00. 


Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flowes 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents: 
per hundred, $2.50. 


THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A pamphlet of 70 , containing chapters 
cxteented from the Mewor oF Ezra STILES 
GANNETT, by his son, W. C. GANNETT, A valua. 
ble addition to Sunday-school material, fer older 
scholars who wish to study the story of Unitari- 
anism and the Transcendental Movement in New 
England. Price, 20 cents. 

An Outline for such study-classesisalso ready. Priee 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
ge" Price per dozen does not include postage.4&3 
I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kata 
Gannett Wells. 


Il. Home Life. 7 Mrs. Sasan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 


America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cente; 
per dozen, $1.25. 


Vl. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin, 15 cente; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. ByJ. Ll. Jonea, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
IX. 


The story of the English New Testament. 
ByN.P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

Talks about the Bile (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

The More WonderfuliGenesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R.Sun- 
derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 

20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


XI. 


XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVII, 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 
Home. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem, and After. 


These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


XIX. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. By 
. Li. Jones. 6 cents. 
XX. Six Years in Sunday-school. No.1. Be- 


innings: tlie Legends and the Truer 
tories. With outline ofthe whole course. 
15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 


Six Years in Sunday-school. 


No. 2. 
the Home. 


15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill., 176 La Salle St., Room 42 Nixon Building. 


“WHEELBARROW”; Articles and discussions 
by Wheelbarrow [Gen. M. M. Trumbull] on the 
Labor, Question; the Controversy with Mr. Lyman 
J: Gage, of Chicago, on the Ethics of the Board of 

rade, the Controversy withMr. Hugh O. Pentecost 
and others on the Single Tax Question. With Auto- 
biography. Cloth, 303 pp,—price, $1.00. 

‘This is one of the most stimulating and entertain- 
ing volumes we have recently found.”’ Pudlic Opinion, 

‘*He is no demagogue, but stands for the immut- 
able principles of justice.'’--7oledo Blade. 

We heartily recommend this volume to every 
reader interested in the problems of labor and 
capital, money, trusts and monopolies.’’— Chicago 
Herald. 


EPITOMES OF THREE SCIENCES. 

1. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY : The Study 
of Sanskrit. By Prof. H. Oldenberg, of the Univer- 
sity of Kiel. 

% ASPECTS of MODERN PSYCHOLOGY, 
Historical and Descriptive. By Prof. J. Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

3. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; or, The Rise 
of the People of Israel. By Prof. C..H. Cornill, of the 
University of Konigsberg. Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE PsYCHOLOGY of AITENTION, By 
Th. Ribot, Professor of Comparative and Exper'i- 
mental Psychology at the College of France, and 
Editor of the ‘‘ Revue Phitlosophigue.”’ Authorized 
Translation. 

The chef d’awuvre of one of the best of those 
students who have at length erected psychol 
intoascience. The Open Courtis doing useful wor 
in publishing such books.—/Vatton. Cloth, 75cents. 

Send for Catalogue of Pubficat ons, 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or eae, and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together. with eight Choral Respon- 
ed —a comeenle little service book —for 
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Boles from the ‘Field, 


Salem, Oregon.—The Sunday Question has 
been under discussion at Salem. At a mass- 
meeting in the Opera House, called (our cor- 
respondent writes) ‘‘to coerce the non- 
church — into the theological observance 
of Sunday,’’ Rev. H. H. Brown, pastor of 
the Unitarian Society stood up for the rights 
of the individual soul in an address which 
greatly pleased the large audience present. 
The young business men of the city, outside 
the Unitarian congregation promptly united 
in presenting to him a set of resolutions 
with thirty signatures and a fine gold-headed 
cane appropriately engraved,as an expression 
of their appreciation. Mr. Brown has ac- 
cepted an invitation to remain in charge of 
the Unitarian church of Salem fora year 

and continue his work under encouraging 
circumstances. 


Boston.— Nothing has for years interested 
our citizens so much as the present recep- 
tion of the G. A. R. With other halls the 
A.U.A. rooms have welcomed the visiting sol- 
driers. On Sunday our Union services had a 
sprinkling of veterans’ uniforms. The vis- 
itors will return home with the thanks of 
our citizens for their good management of 
their visit and their festive procession. They 
have been hospitably entertained by the 
Boston Posts and our Ladies’ Relief Corps. 

—Rev. C. F. Dole and several brother 
ministers are recruiting in Mt. Desert island, 
Maine. 

—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding has spent the 
summer months in his office preparing the 
new Harvest service and working on a few 
new manuals. He feels health and inspira- 
tion coming from his California trip. 

—Some interesting essays are preparing 
for the ministers’ Monday club. 


Hillside, Wis.--Our correspondent, E. T. 
L,., writes as follows, August 14: The Sum- 
mer Assembly opened last night with an 
audience of sixty, and the first study class 
this morning opens with twenty-four. Eight 
ministers present and at least five more ex- 
pected. Weather delightful, the prospects 
for a profitable season excellent. Next Sat- 
urday we are to have a picnic on Tower 
Hill. Saturday and Sunday, the 23d and 
24th, will be given to the annual Grove 
meeting. Everybody is invited to come. 

The following are the subjects for the re- 
maining evening meetings : 

Friday, Aug. 22: ‘‘Compulsory Educa- 
tion ;”’ A Symposium. 

Monday, Aug. 25: 
trated); J. R. Effinger. 

Tuesday, Aug. 26: (To be announced.) 

Wednesday, Aug. 27: A Reunion. 


West Gouldsboro, Maine.--The Second An- 
nual session of the Hancock Conference of 
Unitarian and other liberal . Christian 
churches is announced for August Ig, at 
West Gouldsboro. Rev. F. G. Peabody, 
Hon, J. C. Chilcott, (president of the con- 
ference) Mr. Frederick Gill, Messrs. C. G. 
Horst, F. W. Pratt, N. A. Taylor, and F. C. 
Southworth. Rev. L. A. Eliot and Rev. C. 
F. Dole are expected to take part in the ex- 
ercises. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are ‘‘ Unitarian Affirmations,’’ ‘‘ The Edu- 
cational Influence of Unitarianism.’’ ‘Uni- 
tarianism as a moral force,’’ and ‘ Unita- 
rianism as a religious power.”’ 


North Platte, Neb.—Rev. N. M. Mann, who 
has been spending some Sundays of his va- 
cation in North Platte, writes encouragingly 
of the outlook at that point. We = shall 
look for good and permanent results from 
Mr. Mann’s visit. It willserve to promote 
acquaintance and fellowship between the 
Unitarians of Omaha and North Platte, and 
we trust it may lead to the settlement of an- 
other Unitarian minister in Nebraska. 


Decorah, lowa.—Mrs. Jane Amy McKinney 
writes us from Decorah, Iowa, that the new 
Unity church o1 that place, organized but a 
few months since by Rev. S. S. Hunting 
and still in his care, is pushing ahead its 
church building plans quite vigorously. 
‘‘The church will be finished and dedi- 
cated,’’ writes Mrs. McKinney ‘‘about the 
first of November.”’ 


Correction.—In acknowledging contribu- 
tions to the Theodore Parker Memorial Fund 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, two 
contributions of fifty dollars each, credited 
to Mrs. S. B. Shaw, Brooklyn, N. Y., should 
have been credited to Mrs, Francis G. Shaw, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


‘Naples’ ( Illus- 


— — — 


REAT FALLS, M7 . 


SP 
onderful 
resources, immense water power id, silver 
copper, 2 one lumber, coal, rs cattle, orses, wool 


paricuian® aaurems SECRETARY BOARD 
cu 
F TRADE, Great Falte sd dy 


ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA, 
Railroad and manufacturing center, 
fine water power, rich agricultural lands, mines, 
‘umber ,ete. A prosperous city and rich country. 
Full particulars, including beautiful book, ‘‘ Mis- 
SOLLA ILLUSTRATED” SENT FREE upon application to 


FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO, , MISSOULA, MONT. 


ings TACOMA $100 LOTS $5 CASH $5 MONTHLY. 


U.S. Title a sure 20 per cent profit. Invest your small sav. 
) ()7 © Tacoma Investment Co., (capital $100,000) Tacoma, Wash 


BLESS BE DRUDGERY-—A sermon 


MARTIN LUTHER © 


—_——_-——_—_—-:s— i 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


CoNTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin 

zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 
servatism and Reform, Rev.William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 
We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Just Published: 


Unitarian Catechism 


By M. J. SAVAGE. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EA. HORTON 


Price, paper, per Copy, . 20 cents. 
. = “ Doz, ..-.+ $1.50. 
™ Cloth, ** Copy... . 30cents. 
m - « Des, - . 82.50. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The preface by Mr. Savage gives the reasons, clearly 
and concisely, why a book like this is needed. I[tan- 
swers a great demand, and it will supply a serious 
deficiency. Having had the privilege of reading the 
contents very thoroughly, I gladly record my satis- 
faction in the character of the work, my hope of its 
wide acceptance and use, my appreciation of the 
author’s motives in preparing it. The questions and 
answers allow of supplementing, of individual hand- 
ling, of personal direction. Itis not a hard-and-fast 
production. There is a large liberty of detail, ex- 
planation, and unfolding. The doctrinal positions 
are in accord with rational religion and liberal Chris- 
tianity, the critical judgments are based on modern 
scholarship, and the great aim throughout is to as- 
sist an inquirer or pupil to a positive, permanent 
faith. If any one finds comments and criticisms 
which at first sight seem needless, let it be re- 
membered that a Unitarian catechism must give rea- 
sons, point out errors, and trace causes: it cannot 
simply dogmatize. I am sure that in the true use of 
this book great gains will come to our Sunday-schools, 
to searchers after truth, to our cause. 

EDWARD A, HORTON. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


This little Catechism has grown out of the needs of 
my own work. Fathers and mothers have said to me, 
‘‘Our children are constantly asking us questions 
that we cannot answer.’’ Perfectly natural! Their 
reading and study have not been such as to make 
them familiar with the results of critical scholarship. 
The great modern revolution of thought is bewilder- 
ing. This isan attempt to make the path of ascer- 
tained truth a little plainer. +: 
This is the call for help inthe home. Besides this, 
a similar call has come from the Sunday-schoo). 
Multitudes of teachers have little time to ransack 
libraries and study large works. This is an attempt, 
then, to help them, by putting in their hands, in brief 
compass, the principal things believed by Unitarians 
concerning the greatest subject. 

The list of reference books that follow the ques- 
tions and answers will enable those who wish to do 
so to go more deeply into the topics suggested. 

It is believed that this Catechism will be found 
adapted to any grade of scholars above the infant 
class, provided the teacher has some skillin the 
matter of interpretation. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


the Open Court. 


A.Weekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


t69—175 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
P. ©. Drawer F 


“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas,. DIcKEns, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
BayARD TayLor, SiR Epwin ARNOLD, 
W.D. Howes, C. D. WARNER, ) 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. WELCH 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 
| Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘* The Niagara Fal/s Route,”’ 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cents. 

“In many a remarkable book. Its title isa 
puzzle, its mec cal make-up is unique, and the plot 
of A story is altogether novel.”—Saturday Evening 


e 

“There fs nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 

«= aco ngest and most books 
“One o e stro and most fascinating 

the season.’’—Northern Budget. « 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicagg 


SIX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 


one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, one 


ar mailed. les H, Kerr & Co,,Pub’s, Chicago. 
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EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY. 


BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


“In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred different ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘‘outgrowings of environment,” ;which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.” — Boston 
Transcript. | 


“The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argiiment 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 


“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de. 
veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.”——Gosfel Banner ( Universalist. ) 


**In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- , 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of . 
spiritual things by the argument of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasoner in a closely related if not identical field, 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.’ —Lariford Times. 


“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we can 
have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.”— 


, * ret ret l/l 


Christian Register. 
“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of t 


sectarian creeds. ‘To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—De/éroit Commercial Advertiser. 


“Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ’"—Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 


““Itis the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.— News, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“* The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. "— 
Chicago Datly News. 

‘ The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

‘It is rich in suggestive arguments. ”’— Zhe Echo ( Detroit.) 

‘A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

‘“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception.’’— ; 
Cincinnatt Engutrer. 

“People who know Dr. Stéckwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investig tion 
beyond that attempted by others. ’’—Springfield, Mass., Daly Union. 

** A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from*the present point. It is worth reading. ’°—AJ/anhi 
Monthly. 

“A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. "— Zhe Jndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. ’—7/# 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Glote-Democrat says: referring to the chapter 0 
“Consciousness of Limitations:”——‘‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit Zridune closes a two column article as follows: “! 
hope the column so largely extracted frora this little book may only draw read” 
ers to the book itself, If it should do this I would reap manifold reward {0 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ” 

“It is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as 4? 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the s¢t ° 
the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —Reiigio Phila 
phical Journal. svi 
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Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 69 pages. Retail, 1 
to Unity subscribers, 50 cents; postage Gcents. >», >! 
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% Ohe Home. 


A Little Traveler. 


Tight holding friendly fingers, 
She leaves her mother’s knee 

And takes a zigzag journey, 
Strange countries for to see. 


She lifts her tiny foot and smiles, 
So venturesome she feels — 

She puts it down and laughs aloud, 
Such wonders life reveals ! 


Another step! she rolls about 
And sways from side to side ; 

A little barque that, laboring, seeks 
To stem an unknown tide. 


She skirts along the foreign coasts 
And well-nigh comes to grief, 

Because a wrinkle in the rug 
Turns out a dangerous reef. 


At last, at last she comes to port 
Where, safe from all alarms, 

She rests within the haven 
Of her mother’s sheltering arms. 


0, happy little traveler, 
Wherever thou mayst roam, 

God speed thee on thy journey 
[ed being thee safely home. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—God is near you, is with you, is with- 
in you. 
Mon.—You must live for another if you 
would live for yourself. 
7ues.—Learn to be content with little. 
Wed.—Even from acorner it is possible to 
spring up into heaven. 
Thurs.—Great is he who in the midst of 
wealth is poor. 
Fri.—Man is born for mutual assistance. 
Sal._-We lie open to God. 
— Seneca. 


Sunday at ‘*The Weir’s.”’ 


We were obliged to rise very early 
August 3rd, to drive six miles, stable 
our horse and take the early train; 
but the roads were shaded and fern- 
bordered, the previous shower had 
lad the dust, and we enjoyed it. 
The hour and a half car-ride took us 
through woods and by lake-shores, 
and the fragrant air was delightful 
that hot, August morning. 

At the station we were met by our 
Concord friends on their way to the 
Grove for morning service. Rev. E. 
L. Rexford, of Roxbury, Mass., gave 
us a sermon, full of thoughts long to 
be remembered. It was both brilliant 
and touching. 

Behind the speaker and the heavy 
draping of trailing vines and golden- 
rod, shone the noble face of Robert 
Collyer, nodding smilingly his ap- 
proval as the pictures of the homes 
God intended us to build were touch- 
ingly drawn by the speaker. 

After morning service came a half 
hour's rest and chat on the broad, 
Shady verandas of the Lakeside 
House, before the dinner hour. 

Mr. Collyer had about him such of 
his old Chicago parishioners as were 
present, and reminiscences of those 
years were recounted. Some were 
metry, some sad. He told how the 
Morning after the great Chicago fire 
he, with the help of his friend on his 
left, (both grown gray since that 
morning) carried a trunk containing 
Silver and household treasures out of 
the range of the fire fiend and thieves, 
and buried it in a celery ditch. At 
that trying time a friend whose house 
had been saved offered his family the 
useof tworooms. ‘‘ We gathered all 

our boys’ about us and took them 
along to share our shelter. Fifteen 
ads in a row slept upon that chamber 

oor, exchanging places as they grew 
cold during the night, thankful for a 
toof to cover them.”’ 

It brought tears to my eyes to*hear 
him speak so tenderly of ‘‘ Mother’’ 
as spending the summer at Sugar 
Hill among the White Mountains, an 
invalid, but liking the place wonder- 

ly, and finding much to enjoy with 
ln this New Hampshire retreat. 

he young people of Chicago who 


- Planned and executed his reception 
g, Not long ago would have been amply 
4 paid if they had heard him express 
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the pleasure that meeting afforded 
him. Dinner over, the grove began 
to fill with an eager, expectant crowd. 
The sunlight playedin and out among | 
the branches and rested like a bene- | 
diction upon the noble form, the be- | 
nignant face and snow-white hair of. 
Robert Collyer, and we echoed the, 
last words of a dear friend, to him, | 
‘‘It does me good tosee your honest 
face again.’’ He had come to tell us, | 
who had gathered from far and. 
near, how to ‘‘Sing unto the Lord a’ 
new song.’’ He told us of the new 
song that should be upon the lips and 
in the hearts, through summer and 


‘fhe humble receive advantage.the self 
Sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


wititer, through storm and sunshine, 
ever anewsong. ‘‘ Keep the heart ra- 
diant with song and lay by a store 
for the dark days that will surely 
come.’’ ‘‘ Any bird can sing in sum- 
mer that is worth its worm.’’ 

Twas the winter singers 4e wanted, 
like the tiny bird he found in the 
Yosemite Valley, whose sweetest song 
was in the winter when the home-nest 
was storm-tossed and the valley almost 
deserted. Those were the singers the 
world needed. If the heart was in the 
right relation with God it could not 
keep from singing any more than the 
author of ‘‘America’’ could keep back 
those soul-stirring strains. 

‘How dzd you do?’”’ His reply was: 

‘‘T did n’t do it, it did itself.’’ 

With many helpful words he urged 
us to a cheerful life, and left us with 
his benediction. 

At last the day was over and we 
rode home in the twilight, watching 
the light in the western sky gradually 
fade from crimson to silver gray, then 
die out ; and night, restful, peaceful 
night, was upon us. 

SARAH M. BAILEY. 


The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.” — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.”’—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.’’— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

*T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.’’ 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J: Kiser, Jr.. 
Rock House, Va. 

** In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


| better profit. Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


| what you ordered. 


MINOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. NEW YORE. 


CVERY BOY AND Ui 


IN AMERICA 


Is GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET A 


$35.00 SAFETY BICYCLE 


~ WitHout CostTING THEM A CENT. 


oe 


Over 500 boys and girls of Chicago have 
already accepted the proposition and more 
than 100 have earned and are now enjoying 
their Bicycles. 

The Safety Bicycle given for the soliciting 
of subscriptions to 


THE CnICAGO EVENING PUS! 


is the proper size for boys and girls from the 
ages of 8 to 16 years and is fully worth $35.00. 


For particulars and blanks to go to work 
with write: at once to 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST, 


128 Fifth-av., Chicago. 


is 


ay LIMITED OFFER. Send $2.00 with Two New Yearly Subscriptions té UNITY, before 
| , | October 1, and we will extend your own subscription a whole year. 
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Aunoungements. 


CERTAINLY one of the richest biographies, 
one of the most delightful and inspiring 
little books of the year, is Samuel Johnson’s 
Theodore Parker. Parker is living to-day, 
in the life of America, as never before. Since 
his death he has taken full possession of 
Unitarianism, he has found his glorious way 
into every nook and corner of Universalism, 
he has risen until he overlooks and speaks 
the commanding religious word to all the 
liberal and liberalizing hosts of the land. 

Johnson’s book is timely. It comes with 
freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and 
power, and it must re-awaken the thought- 
ful and the loving to the life of one of the 
world’s most candidly and bravely thought- 
ful, one of the world’s most deeply and ten- 
derly loving. 

The book is published by Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. [Mailed 
for $1.00.] Every minister ought to take it 
with him and read it during vacation. It 
will inspire two or three of the best sermons 

-perhaps a dozen of the best 
ing year. 

Every man and woman of thoughtful re- 
ligion ought to read it, for it will give a no- 
bler standard of judgment and a finer appre- 
ciation of the minister’s work.— Universalist 
Record. 


for the com- 


The Theodore Parker Memorial Contri- 
bution to the Endowment Fund of 


the W.U.C. 

Amount acknowledged in Unity, July3,. . $ 6,777.00 

Mrs. S. B. Shaw, Brooklyn, N. VY. (addi- 
Pe ee ee 50.00 
Emile Heymann, California . 1.00 
6. 528.00 

Sum previously subscribed to the Endow- 
A I fi 0 ak ac a 16,128.00 
23,050.00 


Additional amount necessary to make the 
$10,000 Theodore Parker Fund, $3,172. Sum 
necessary to complete the $25,000, necessary 
to make all subscriptions valid, $1,944. We 
hope to report this amount raised before the 
vacation months have passed. 


$5.00 to Niagara Falls. 
$6.00 to Toronto. 


Grand Personally Conducted Fxeursion via 
C. H. & D. and Grand Trunk 
Rys. August 21, 1890. 


The Triumph of the Season. 


Our record is the best and this year we 
will eclipse all former efforts, in the assur- 
ance of comfort and care to our patrons. 

Five thoroughly posted and competent 
agents will accompany this excursion and 
remain as an escort to the party during their 
Stay at NIAGARA FALLS, and arrange accom- 
modations for the side trip to Toronto or 
THOUSAND ISLANDS; to the latter point a 
rate of $10.00 for the Round Trip is offered. 

Make application early for Sleeping Car 
accommodations and tickets on sale at Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, 200 West Fourth 
Street, 410 Vine Street, or Depot, Cincinnati; 
Union Ticket Office, Covington, Ky.; or any 
Agent of the C. H. & D. R. R., or immediate 
connecting lines. E. O. McCoRMICK. 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


nn 


Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & O. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, September 9th and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information concerning these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & QO. 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’! 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Services 
every Sunday morning at 11 A. M. Sunday, 
August 24, Prof. Wm. S. Mack will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Making of Men.”’ 


A Chance to Make Money. 


Having read Mr. Moorehead’s experience platin 
with gold, silver and nickel, I sent fora plater an 
have more work than I can do. It is surprising the 
7 Ss, castors and jewelry that people want plated. 

he first week I cleared $37.10, and in three weeks 
$119.85, and hye has made about as I have. By ad- 
dressing W. H. Griffith & Co., Zanesville, Ohio, you 
can get circulars. A plater only costs $3.00. You 
can learn to use it in an hour. Can plate large or 
small articles, and can make money anywhere. 
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FOR A DISORDERED LIVER TRY BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION 


RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


far superior to anything of the kind now in use. 
Beautiful new designs for Rug Embroidery patterns. 
Big inducements to agents. Catalogue and price list 
sent free. THE FORSYTH MP’G CO., 204 rborn 


the 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes | 
for more than a quarter ofa century. 
United States Government. 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, | 
Purest, 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or | 
Alum, 


NEW YORK. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 
Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Responses. 
and F. L. Hosmer. 


ices and Songs.’) 
Scriptures Old and New. 
F. L. Hosmer and H M. Simmons. 
50 cents. 
*.*Prices for single copies include prepayment of postage by us, but prices 
by the dozen or hundred are for the books in Chicago, purchaser to pay 
freight. 


<< ——— 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN, | 

42d year. 
Special advantages for Music and Art. 
sician. 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work, 
the official records 
make a marked gain in strength whjle pursuing regular 
courses of study. 
entrance requirements furnished 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 1890, 
or later, is invited. 
Sarah F Anderson, Principal. 


Aug. 21, 1890 


‘EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps. 


1-2 to 36 Candle Power. 


FOR USE WITH BATTERIES OR 
DYNAMOS. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and expert- 
ments with, Edison Lamps, and 
gives directions 


VLL WEIGHT 
. PURE 


3to40 Volts. How to Make a Cheap Battery 


| tooperatethem. Am, tntelligent Boy can make 
and use these Batteries and Lamps. 


EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, N. J. 


THE ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
HARNESS MFG. 60, 


For 16 Years have sold Con. 

~—= 2S sumers 
at wholesale prices, saving 
themthe dealers profit. Ship 
anywhere for examination be- 
fore buying. Pay freight ch’g’s 
if not satisfactory. Warranted 


CO., or2 years. 64-page Catalo 
| | 7 Pree AddresW. 1 PRATT 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. Bec’y., Elkhart, Ind, 


EECHAM 


PAINLESS. Pi LL sts 


w=" WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 3G 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Come 
pre May bringing back the seen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame, One of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN CO., 366 and 367 Canal St., New York 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) WILL MAIL 
EECHAM’S PIL on RECEIPT of PRICE. 2cts. A BOX. MENTION THIS PAPER.) ) 


UNITY HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


Itis used by | 
Kndorsed by the 


and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream | 


Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER 


a a as 


For the Congregation and the Home. 253 Hymns, 66 
Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake 
Cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred $25.00. 


Responsive Readings for minister and congregation. Compiled by T. B, Forbush. Cloth, 
25 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00, 

Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound together; cloth, 50 cents; 
per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40 oo. 

Unity Hymns and Services. 
above named, with the addition of 14 pages of Hymns to Revival Tunes (“ Love to God 
and Love to Man,”) and 100 pages of Sunday.school responses and music (“ Unity Serv- 


A combination book containing all the matter in the books 


Cloth, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00; per hundred, $50.00. 
Arranged by subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. Selected by 


Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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MISS WILLARD’S PICTURE 
Till 
Oct. Ist 


Full College and preparatory courses, | 
Resident phy- 
The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 


each till Oct. tst. Or,if you are an 
old subscriber you can send your own 
name and one new one for $1.50 till Oct. 


show 


that delicate girls 
Catalogue with full particulars as to 
upon application. 


LARD that is wanted. 
be delivered in December. Address, 


Woman’s Temperance Publishing Ass’n, 


Rockford Seminary, Rockford 


Please mention this paper. 


Only. 


MISS MARY E. BEEDY, A. M., 


161 Da Salle Street, 


Girls’ Higher School, 


| CEIICASO. 
479 and 481 Dearborn av., Chicago, Fifteenth year | - . we, neem ae 
begins Sept. 17. Boarding and Day School for Youn The Creat 
Ladies and Children. Fall courses of hudy, taco. | CHURCH 
ing preparation for college. Excellent houses thor- | + <a 
oughly fitted up. Address Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
MISS REBECCA S. RICE, A. M.., | for Gas, Oil. or Electric. give 


ee . . 
{ Principals. the most poneetm. softest, 


Clinton Liberal Institute, Fort Plaine, N. Y. - 

Unequalled Seminary Ebuipment. 
Classics, Modern 
Lettres, Science, Business training, English, Music 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ,) Art, Elocution, 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, Gym- 
nasiums, Elevators, Steam, Gas, Bath Rooms all 
Floors, Large Handsomely furnished Rooms. 


The Kindergarten Training School 


Chicago Froebel Association 


will reopen September, 
School, 210: Indiana Ave. 
address MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, 


Andover, N. H. For both sexes.. Healthful loca- 


for college or for teaching, etc. 
dress True W. \\ hite, A. M., Principal. 


cheapest, xnd best light known 
for Churches, Stores. Banks, The- 
atres, Depots. etc. New and el- 
evant designs. Send size of room, 
Sy Get circular 4 et nay 4 2 or 
ees giscount to churches e e 
Don’t be imitations. 


t be deceived ip 
1. P. FRANK, 651 Pear! St.,N.Y. 


For both sexes. 
Languaees, Engineering, Belles 


Established 1857. 
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Premiums for Trial Subscriptions. 
Ten Weeks to Ten New Names for $1.00 


UNITY will be sent ten weeks on trial ¢o 
any name not already on our list for’ tey 
cents. Almost any friend of the paper can. 
with a little effort find ten people who would 
be glad to take advantage of this offer, 
Now, to make it an object to take the ten 
subscriptions, we offer a few choice books as 
premiums. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names, we will send post free a copy of 
the paper edition of E. P. Powell’s Linerry 
AND LIFE, or the regular cloth edition of 
C. T. Stockwell’s THE EVOLUTION OF I. 
MORTALITY, or a handsomely bound copy of 
Mrs. Brotherton’s THE SAILING OF Kino 
OLAF AND OTHER POEMS. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names and fifteen cents extra for ex. 
pressage, we will send prepaid a copy of Dr. 
Hedge's MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER Bs. 
SAYS, or Dr. Hale’s two Volumes of SUNDAy 
SCHOOL, STORIES. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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A NEW CHAMPION 
in the arena of 
RURAL POLITICS 
has made its appearance 
in the shape of an 
illustrated periodical 
called 
‘FARM FUN.” 
It is a large sixteen 
page paper, having 
as a special feature 
FEARLESS CARTOONS 
aimed at the oppressors 
of Zhe Farmers. 
Throughout the paper 
is effervescent 
with bright and sparkling 
humor. 
Send for sample 
copy, 5cts. 
Subscription for one year 5octs. 
FARM FUN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the GREAT 


We will receive new yearly subscrib- 
ers to THE UNION SIGNAL at 75 cents 


tstonly. Add 30 cents for each lovely 
aquarelle tint picture of MISS WIL- 
Pictures to 


DHIGAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


= Mo nPark(nearChi ). Boardin 
Scievea canard RUN, Bee 
Morgan Park, I!]., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, IL 


C. Vv. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


of the 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


1890, in the Harvard 
Chicago. For Circulars 


4815 Kenwood Ave. Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 


ee ee 


$75.22to $250,204, MONT, “Be etcn pt 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 


time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. B. JOHNSON ‘fe 


Liberal management. Expenses low. Fits 


For catalogue ad- 


iLL! 
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Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Frederick B. Knann, 8. B. (M, I. T.) Duxbury. Mass. 


& CO., 1009 Main St.. Richmond, V. 


NOIS MILITARY ACADEMY, “vin cf"™ 


ALMER’S Pronouncin 
revlarof HENRY J. STEVENS, A, B., Prin, ter 


ms, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of 2500 musical 


H. R, PALMER, Box 2481, N. ¥. 


PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
“LOUISIANA, near the Gulf} where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 
A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN. 


_ LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


® EVERY LADY 


ho sends us 90 OTS, the names 
and mo rrp ey A ds who love 


to read, will receive LAD 
a 16-page monthly full of 
Beautiful petegy eae oy Stories, 
Fashion Notes, hold 


¥ 
2 
3 


"THE LADIES? BAZAR 
230 LaSalle St., Chicage 


ill, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. SEND NOW: 
Tue above offer is good till sept. 15th, 1890. only. 
Atter that 50 cents tor six months, or $1 per yeat 


ERBERT SPENCER'S 


HE! FACTORS of ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
and A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, by ae 

HUXLEY and GRANT ALLEN. Two octavo pamp ¥ 
each 15 cents, mailed. Either one free for three «od a 
ten week subscriptions to UNITY, with 30 cents. " 
for list of 118 standard scientific books at 15 and 30.ce¢Ne” 
CHARLES H. KERK & 00. 175 Dearborn St., Chiesf™ — 
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